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NOTICES. 

47 Postmasters will confer a favor by re- 
turning to us all copies of Nos. 1, 2 and 3, 
of the Farmer for the present year, which 
may remain in their offices. 

(<7 We frequently have papers returned 
as refused, without the name of the Post- 
office to which they were sent being written 
on them. We have no way to find such 
names on ourbooks. The name of the post- 





at the low price of || 


warp by moisture. The front side should be 
about ten inches high, the back twenty, and the 
ends sloping correspondingly, that the lights 
_ when placed upon it, may have descent enough 
| to carry off rain, and receive more directly the 
sun’s rays. The dimensions of hot-beds of or- 
dinary size, arc, about 4 feet wide and from 9 to 
12 feet long ; but the precise length and breadth 
must be governed by the size of the panes em. 





ployed. When it is merely intended to forward 
early vegetables for subsequent transplanting, a | 
very small hot-bed will be sufficient for one fami- 
ly; one of half the dimensions above named, 
would afford a large supply. | 





AGRICULTURAL KNOWLEDGE. 








office should always be given. 

(<p The Fifth Volume of the Genesee | 
Farmer, bound, may now be had at this of- 
fice—price $2,50. As we have but few copies 
left, none will be sent out for sale as hereto- 
fore, and it will be necessary for those who 
want copies of it, to make early application. 

(<= Wewish to procure several copies of 
the Third Volume of the Farmer to enable | 
us to complete a few sets of the work, for 
which a fair price will be paid, depending on 
the manner of their preservation. 





HOT-BED FRAMES. 

These should be constructed a month or two be- 
fore the time they will be needed for use. This 
will afford time to give them two or three coats 
of paint, which will greatly contribute to their 
durability. Old frames should alse be occasion- 
ally painted as they require it. 

The common mode of making het-bed frames, 
is to dove-tail the ends of the plank together at 
the corners, so that they are connected immova- 
bly and cannot be taken apart. By the follow- 
ing contrivance, they are so fastened together as 
to be easily taken to pieces, and thus convenient- 
ly laid aside when not in use. The back and 
front pieces are securely nailed at their ends to 
corner posts. ‘These posts are about three inch. 
es square, and of a length equal to the width of 
the pieces of plank which form the back and 
front sides. Large headed wrought nails should 
be used, and clinched to prevent the warping of 
the plank. The end pieces of the frame are 
made fast to the posts with iron bolts, keyed on 
the inside. When the frame is to be taken apart 
these keys are withdrawn, and it is done at once. 

Except for very small hot-beds, the sides of the 
frame should be made of plank at least an inch 
anda half thick, and where practicable, such 





wood should be selected as ig least liable to 


We think that in the great bedy of our farm. 
_ ers, there isa very culpable and injurious neg. | 
| 


| lect of the means of intelligence, and particu- 
| larly soon subjects connected with their own | 


business. We believe that a greater indiffer- | 
ence exists among them, than can be found | 
among any other class or profession in our coun- | 
try, and it is to them we consider a general | 
knowledge of the science as well as practice of | 
agriculture most important. Merchants feel a 
deep interest in the success of trade, and study 
the shipping list and the price current with the 
closest attention—the mechanic who aims at 
success in his business, makes himself acquaint- 
ed with the theory as well as the practice of his 
art—the doctor and the lawyer can only reach 
honorable eminence and wealth by much study 
and toil, and a thorough acquaintance with the | 
principles of their profession—and that divine | 
must be considered as guilty of the greatest pre. | 
sumption, who, without the preparation of years, 

rushes into the sacred desk. The farmer only, | 
he whose business is the basis of the whole—he | 
who, to use a phrase not the less true because it 
is trite, isthe bone and muscle of society, upon 
whose intelligence and good morals the general 
prosperity and happiness of the country depend 
—he to whom we must look for safety in the 
turmoils of faction, and upon whom we rely for 

the supremacy of the Jaw, he only submits his | 
success to chance, and enters upon his business 
for life, as if it was incapable of, or needed no im- | 
provement, and was one which comes as amatter 





is not a sufficient spirit of inquiry on questions | 
of vital importance to them; while all the world 

is in motion around them, they are content to 
look on, and continue to do as their fathers have | 
done, apparently unwilling to open their eyes, | 
lest they should be convinced the course they 

have pursued, and which they are still following, | 
is not such as will bear investigation in the light 
which science and experience has within a few 
years thrown around the operations of the farm- 
er. We do not think this is a healthy state of 
feeling—certain we are it is one which the farm- | 
er would, andof right should, be the first to con- , 
demn, were it indicated by the conduct of any of 
those we have before mentioned. We are anx- 

ious that the farmer should assume and maintain 





the place to which he is entitled in the commu- 


of course, or by inheritance. We think there ; 





nity—that his influence should be felt, not pass. 
ively, but actively—and that he should personal. 
ly maintain a watchful supervision over al] mat. 
ters that properly belong to him, things which 
can only be done by the acquisition of know. 
ledge, This isthe magical key which, directed 
by industrious hands, opens the sources of wealth 
and power. We do not wish to have the farm. 
er become a speculatist and vagarist ; we do not 
wish to have him acquire knowledge to make 
him proud and ashamed of his business; we 
have no wish to see a book or even a paper in his 
hands when they should be holding the plough 
or gathering the harvest; but there are hours 
enough in the heat of summer, and the long 
evenings of winter, if properly employed, to 
give him a general knowledge of the science of 
agriculture, the nature and qualities of soils, 
and the improvements making in his business. 
That farmer does not stand an equal chance for 
success—he docs not enter the field of competition 
fairly and on equal ground with the better in. 
formed, if he does not receive some valuable ag- 
ricultural journal, and make it part of his read. 
ing. We have no wish to dictate his choice. 
Weare happy to say there are several in the 
country deserving the most liberal support and 
circulation, and which we think no one can read 
without interest and profit; but we would most 
earnestly urge upon every farmer the considera- 
tion whether the soundest principes of utility 
and economy do not demand that they should 
give, by immediate subscription to some work of 
this kind, a proof that they are not ignorant or 
inattentive to their true interest. 6. 





PRUNING GOOSEBERRIES. 
A very suitable season for performing this 
operation is in winter, and it may conveniently 
be done whenever mild or open weather will 


| permit. Gooseberries, in order to produce good 


fruit, should be kept thin of branches; all the 
irregular and crooked ones, and old worn out 
bearers, should be cut out, leaving the most 
thrifty and the straitest shoots, which should be 
at nearly equal distances asunder. As the ad- 


|| mission of air and light is essential to the perfec- 


tion of the fruit, it will generally be necessary 
to prune off all superabundant shoots of last 
year’s growth, and the lateral shoots on the lar- 
ger branches, always cutting closely, so as to 
leave no stumps. A good terminal shoot should 
always be left to each branch, except it be unv- 
sually long, when it should be removed and a 
good lateral one left in its place, 

The practice of clipping gooseberry bushes 
with garden shears, which is sometimes per- 
formed, should never be resorted to, as it only 
renders the growth more dense, and the branch- 


| es more numerous, producing an effect directly 


the reverse of judicious pruning, 





New Governor for Upper Canada. 

Sir Francis Heap, the writer of “ Bub- 
bles from the Brunnens of Nassau,’’ has 
been appointed Governor of Upper Canada, 
and passed through this city Jast week on his 
way to Toronto. Two extracts from that 
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elegant and entertaining work, may be found 
at pages 281 and 297 of our 4th volume. 





GREASE FOR WHEEL-AXLES. 
(See page 7, current volume.) 

It is chiefly to give consistency to the 
composition that tar is mixed with grease for 
the hubs and axle-trees of wagons; and it 
answers this purpose well while it continues 
to be soft; but as the oily parts escape, the 
tar approaches to the nature of pitch, and 
absolutely increases the friction. Travelers 
who use this preparation have therefore to 
apply it frequently. During the fatigues of 
a journey, even the care of such repetitions 
is unpleasant; and we have long since en- 
tirely discarded tar as a lubricant. 

It is now more than twenty years since we 
employed the following composition which 
was revealed to us as a great secret, and for 
which money had been usually demanded : 
Thicken half a pint of melted grease with 
black lead in powder, having previously 
thrown in and melted a lump of bees-wax of 
the size of a small hickory nut. Apply it to 
the hubs and axles before it hardens. 

By using this composition we have on va- 
rious occasions driven our carriage two or 
three hundred miles without once greasing it 
after we started; and subsequent examina- 
tions have satisfied us that no attention of 
the kind, is necessary on such journeys. 

We add a few precautions. In warm 
weather, we use tallow in preference to soft 
grease. Black lead is sometimes gritty—that 
is, contains sand,and such should be rejected. |, 
If tar has been previously applied to the hubs 
and axles, it ought to be very carefully remo- 
ved before the composition is applied; and 
until the pores of the wood become filled 
with the composition, it may escape from the 
boxes in that way, and render frequent 
examinations for the first few weeks, neces- 
gary. 





A New Method of Striking Cuttings. 
BY ALEXANDER FORSYTH. 


A new mode of striking cuttings, I have pro- 
ved to be far superior to the ordinary practice; | 
and which is so extremely simplo that I 
think it is likely to be adopted, as well by the 
amateur cottage matron with her pinks and wall 
flowers, as by the professed propagator of valua- 
blo exotics. It isas follows: 

Take a wide-mouthod 48-sized pot and crock 
it in the usual manner with broken tiles, &c.; 








casual observer; the principal of these are: the | 
regularity of the supply of moisture, ee | 
any chance of saturation ; the power of examin- 

ing tho state of the cuttings at any time without 
injuring them, by lifting out the inner pot ; the 
superior drainage, so essential in propagating, 
by having such a thin layer of soil; the roots || 
being placed so near the sides of both pots; and | 





the facility with which the plants when rooted, 
can be parted for potting off, by taking out the 
inner pot, and with a common table knife or the 
like, cutting out every plant with its ball, with. || 
out the awkward, but often necessary, process of ‘|| 
turning the pot upside down to get out the cut- | 
tings. 
[The foregoing article is from Loudon’s Gar. 

| 

| 





dener’s Magazine. We have not deemed it ne. 
cessary to copy the figure which is there given ; 
though one explanatory remark may be useful : 
the lower end of the cutting enters the sand at 


See our remarks on striking cuttings at page 
000 of our current volume.] 


We have received from the Editor of the Bal. 
timore Farmer and Gardener, a copy of his Siik 
Manuva heretofore noticed in this paper, for 
which we tender him our thanks. Froin the 
hasty view we have had leisure to take of its 
contents, we doubt not it will prove a highly | 
valuable acquisition tothe silk culturist. From it 
we copy the following letter to Mr. E. P. Ro. | 
berts, the Editor : 

Sir—Having seen many statements and sug- 
gestions in the public prints, that the Chinese 
Mulberry, Morus mullicaulis, was not as hardy 
as the White Mulberry; that it would not bear 
the extreme cold of our winters, &c., I deem it 
proper to state my own observations on the sub- 
ect. I was the first person south of New York, | 
who had the Morus multicaulis. It was sent to 


Mulberry. ’ 
name, but was called the Phillipine Island Mul- | 
berry, and I believe was received by the Messrs. 
Prince direct from those Islands. About a year 
after I received it, accounts were reccived from 


and of its great value for feeding worms. On 
examining my trees, I at once found that my 
Phillipine Isiand Mulberry was the Multicaulis, | 
and immediately commenced feeding my silk 


From that time to this I have continued to urge | 
upon all the propriety of cullivating this, in pre- | 





thon take a wide-mouthed small sixty (pot) and | 
spread clay in the bottom of it to stop the hole ; 

then place it insids of the other, on the top of | 
the crocking, so that the brims of both pots may | 
bo on alevel. Then fill in the space between. 
tho pots with sand, or other propagating soil, ac. 

cording to the nature of the plant to be propiga- | 


ted; and lot the cuttings be inserted with their | 


lower extremitios against the inner pot. Plungo 
the pot in a cutting frame, or under a bell or 
hand glass, in ashady place out of doors, accord. 
ing to the nature of the cuttings and the season 
of the year; and let the inner pot be filled and 
kept full of water. 

The advantages to be derived from this method 
are numerous, and must bo evident even to the 


ference to the White Mulberry. Its advantages 
| arewit is fu'ly as hardy asthe White; one pound 
| of its leaves contain as much nutritive matter as 
| apound and a half of the White; the silk made | 
| froin itis of a finer texture and more lustrous ; | 

its leaves are so large that a pound can be gather. | 
ed athalf the expense and trouble that a pound | 
of White Mulberry leaves require; it can be | 
| cultivated with infinitely more despatch than any 

other kind. Theseare all great advantages, and 
Lam so well convinced of the correctness of this 
statement, that [do not hesitate to say, that with- 
in ten years no other Mulberry will be cultivated 
for feeding silk worms; simply because those 
who feed silk worms upon White Mulberry 
leaves will not be enabled to compete with those 
who feed on Morus multicaulis, and they will be 


THE MORUS MULTICAULIS. \ 
ces! stick into the hot bed three inches apart in 


_ of 1821-2, was very different. 


—————s 


remark, that [ have cultivated it for seven years ; 
never protected it in any manner whatever, and 
never lost a tree by the cold of winter or any 
other way. Ihad fifty young trees in my garden 
last winter, and not even a bud on the extiemily 
of the branches was injured. Itis true, about 
50 yards west from where the young trees stood, 
there is a grove of oak trees, and on the north,50 
yards distant, my dwelling house stood ; and the 
garden has an exposure to the south with a gen- 
tle declination, But my residence in the winter 
It was ona farm 
four miles in the country, in a north-east direc- 


| tion; the situation at an elevation of 300 or 400 


feet above tide water, There my Morus multi- 


| caulis had an open exposure to the north-west 
| wind; yet none were injured. 


During the whole 
time | have had the White Mulberry of various 


| varieties, and have observed that they were all 


equally hardy-—none more so than the Multicau- 


lis, Ihave seen the young unripened wood of all 


the varieties destroyed by the winter, and was 


_ very carly led to adopt measures to guard against 


it, and now I never lose a bud. 
None but the young trees are ever injured by 


; +, « || winter, and all we have is to give th 
an equal distance between the two pots, and it is || —_ have to do is to give them such 


then pressed downwards, slanting through the || yious to the approach of very cold weather. | 


sand till it touches the (outside) of the inner pot. || 


a start, as to enable them to ripen their wood pre- 


raise all my trees from cuttings in a hot bed. 
About the Ist of March | make an ordinary hot 
bed like those used for raising cabbage plants; 


| then I take the young wood of last year’s growth, 


and cut it into pieces about two inches long, 
merely leaving a single bud on each; these pie- 


a slanting direction, the upper end inclining to 


| the north, and burying it so thatthe point of the 


bud is barely seen at the surface of the earth; 
sprinkle the bed with a watering pot, and put on 


| inches hig 


the glasses; keep the bed properly moistened by 
watering every day, and throw matting over the 
glass at night, aid in the middle of the day, to 
protect them from frost and hot sun, By the mid- 
dle of May, the plants will be four to six or eight 

h and may then be transplanted to the 


| place they are to grow, like cabbage plants, wa- 
| tering them once a day for eight or ten days, if 
_ the weather isdry; they will be found to be well 


|| suing winter will not injure them, 
| year [ have never seen any of them lost by win- 
| ler, exceptin some extra cases, and in ,these ca- 
| ses the White Mulberry has suffered, and even 
me by my old friends, Wm. Prince & Sons, in || 
1823,in acollection of seven other varieties of || 
It was not then known by its present |) 


' 
| 


|| rooted, and will grow four to six feet the same 


season, and will ripen their wood so that the ens 
After the first 


the native Mulberry, fully as much as the Multi- 
caulis. Last winter,a White Mulberry tree,seven 
oreicht years old, in the western part of the city 
of Baltimore, was killed to the ground, while my 
Morus multiecaulis, not a quarter of a mile from 


it, and north of it too, and in a higher situation, 


' 

| 

/ 

| 

| 

. | was not injured. 
France of the receipt of the Morus multicaulis, 
| 

} 

| 

| 


In fine, sir, lam in no way interested now in 
the business of raising mulberry trees or silk, so 


| that I can be influenced by no mercenary consi- 


deration in giving my opinion as above, and 


aon | therefore the more dependence may be placed on 
worms with it; and from experiment ascertained ‘| 
the truth of all the French had said about it. |! 


these suggestions, ‘The manner of propagating 
as above described, is my own discovery, and has 
been practiced by me for four years with invari- 
able success. I would earnestly recommend it to 
all who are preparing for the silk business. I 
would also mention, that in 1832 1 had fruit on 
one of my trees, which furnished good seed,from 
which I raised several trees, which were exactly 
likethe parent tree. The seedling trees grew so 
slow, however, and the seed bed was so trouble- 
some to keep clean of weeds, that were my trees 
to produce ever so much seed, I should never use 


| it, trees being so much easier raised as above 


from cuttings. The Morus multicaulis is evi- 
dently as distinct a species as is the alba, rubra, 


| nigra, &c., and its seed therefore produces its 


| 





either compelled to abandon the silk business, or 
adoptthe Multicaulis for feeding. 


the hardiness of the Morus mulkicaulis, [ have to 





In relation to 





like, the late publication in the eastern papers to 
the contrary notwithstanding. I suspect the seed 
obtained frorr China, and distributed in New 
England, was more or less mixed with other 
kinds. The fruit of Morus multicaulis is black, 
small, (less than the white,) of a pleasant, acid 
taste; the juice stains the handa first deep pur- 
ple, and when exposed to the air very black, re- 
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uiring the acid of chloride to take it off; hence 
} infer that it will make a landsome dye. 
Very respectfully yours, 
Gipeon B. Smura. 





From the Farmer and Gardener. 
The Way to Accumulate Manure. 


There are perhaps no people in the world who 
so well understand the art of accumulating ina- 
nure, as those farmers in ELolland and Flanders, 
who are engaged extensively in the business of 
grazing and dairymen. Their farins are perfect 
patterns of neatness. Every thing 1s managed 
so as to economize time and money, keep down 
noxious vegetation, promote the growth of crops, 
and make the greatest possible quantity and best 
quality of manure. 

This is as much the result of necessity as of 
the force of habit; for from the great number of 
individuals a small portion of land is made to 
eupport, every foot in cultivation is taxed with the 
maximum product of which it is susceptible of 
being made toyield. There, it is not a question, 
who shall have the largest fields in culture ?—no 
euch senseless ambition enters into the farmer's 
brain; the only spirit of rivalry that prevails, is, 
who can make the soil produce the most? They 
know that where a population is dense to excess, 
the means of multiplying the productions of the 
earth must not only be studied as a science, but 
asa practical one; and they know, too, that ju- 
dicious manuring lies at the very foundation of | 

ood farming—that any system of ryreng A 
which does not contemplate the providing full 
supplies of alimentary and calcareous manures, 
must in the natural course of things be a defec- 
tive one, and hence the sedulousness with which 
they husband every species of offil, vegetable, 
and other material that can be converted into nu- 
trition for plants, As but few of our farmers un- 
derstand the value of exerting a just economy in 
this particular branch of agriculture, or if they 
do, do not act in accordance with the dictates 
of their knowledge, we will sketch from Law- 
rence, the outline of the mode pursued by the 
very notable farmers to whom we have before al- 
luded. 


“They make at the back of their stables and 
eattle sheds, a large round hole of about three 
feet deep, and capacious enough to contain one 
month’s dung: the sides and bottoms of this are 
built water tight of clinker bricks,or stones. ‘The 
floors of their cattle sheds are also made hard, 
dry, and water-tight, with water-tight drains to 
lead to another pit made in the same manner, al- 
soatthe back of the shed at a few yards from, 
and of a similar size to, the dung pit; so thatall 
the liquid manure necessarily runs from the stalls 
into the cess-pool or tank ;—to this place also 
drains are made from the privies, and from the 
sinks in the kitchen and wash-house ; so that eve- 
ty drop of soap suds, water and all dirty and re- 
fuse water finds its way to the cess-pvol, which 
is never allowed to run over. 

“The fields of corn stubble, and the second 
year’s grass land, whether of clover, ray grass,or 
saintfoin, are carefully paired into thin clods: 
these clods, containing a proportion of the roots 
of the plants which have before been harvested 
from them, and much garden mold, becomes use- 
ful auxiliaries to the straw, bean haulm, and any 
other waste produce, capable of being dried for 
bedding, and spares the use of those materials, 
which if solely applied would require half the 
land of the farm to supply. This refuse,together 
with the parings of their lanes, the edges of their 
walks, and sides of their hedges, are dried, and 
then carried to their barns, where they are piled 
ina kind of stack, and portions of it are carried 
—_ as it may be wanted for bedding into the 
cattle sheds. 

“ The bedding of the cattle is made with fresh 
clods every morning and evening; that part which 
has been under the head of the cow is, every 
morning, thrown under her forefeet, and that 
which was under her forefeet, is thrown into its 
place, and fresh clods, about one hundred and 
fifty pounds weight, is added to the bedding, and 
then straw, or other dry vegetable produce, is 











{ strewed over that; the same is done also every 
jevening., ‘The sheep and pigs are only supplied 
with fresh bedding once a day. The bedding |! 


| cattle sleds, where it lies until it has had the four 


lies nnder them seven days and seven nights, 
when the stalls are cleared out, and the duny 
conveyed into the dung-pit, at the back of the 


weeks dung thrown into it. 

“This mass is thus composed of portions of 
manure which have laid in the dung-pit four 
weel:s, and upon which all the ashes and scra- 
pings of the house and premises are thrown daily. 
‘The reservoir, or tank, into which all the drain- 
ings of the stable, &c. are conveyed, and which 
is necessarily contiguous, is, every cther day, if 
; not full enough, made so with water, and after 
being stirred up, is thrown with a scoop over the 
heap of dung. Now as this heap contains four 
weeks dung, fourteen wettings with such rich fer- 
menting liquids more than doubles the whole 
heap for agricultural purposes. 

“ At the end of the fourth week, the dung hole, 
or dung pit, is emptied, by which means the pit’s 
contents is again turned over, and its most rotten 
parts brought tothe top. It is now formed into 





| 





a heap from three to five feet high, and carefully | 
covered with sods; by this covering, the heat | 
and goodness of the dung is prevented from eva- | 
porating, and the rain water is kept from penetra. | 
ting it, which would otherwise check its ferment- | 
ation. When the heap lias lain and fermented | 
during two orthree months, it is carried inte the 

fields to be manured with it, and the sods which | 
covered it are thrown into the bottom of the dung | 
pit, where they lay and become excellent ma. | 
nure.” 





Effects of Blacksmiths’ Cinders as Manure. 


To the Editor of the Farmer’s Register—In the | 
course of almost every farmer’s agricultural ex- 
perience, things are brought before his mind by ; 
circumstances, which, if properly investigated, | 
might be useful to the public. Such matters ge- 
nerally die with the discoverer, and some of 
them, perhaps, are rediscovered an hundred 
times before they become fully the property of 
the public. Agricultural societies and journals 
often save from oblivion, valuable facts and opin- 
ions which might otherwise be lost. If each one 
who thinks he has observed any thing worthy of 
preservation, would lay it before some society, or 
the editor of some well conducted journal, we 
might occasionally obtain information capable of 
extensive application in matters thought by the 
original observer to be contracted in their nature, 
This formal introduction is not designed by the 
writer asa prelude to the annunciation of any 
important discovery of his own—it is rather in- 
tended to elicit from others information, which 
diffidence may have led them to withh ld, and as 
an apology for troubling you, gir, with a matter 
whose importance the writer does dot feel capa- 
ble of deciding. 

Sore twelve or fifteen years ago—the exact 
period is forgotten--[ spread upon a small 
piece of land, perhaps about two acres, a large 
pile of cinders, which had long been accumula- 
ting, atthe end of an old smith’s shop. At the 
time this wasdone, the chief benefit was expect- 
ed from some remains of sulphurous matter, 
which might be in the material, as much pit coal 
had been burned in the shop. I also hoped, that 
simply blackening the soil would improve its 
products by enabling it to absorb more heat. The 
next crop was fine, and it has continued to pro- 
duce wonderfully ever since. For the last ten 
years, though very slightly cultivated, it has yield- | 
ed a good crop of corn, except one year, when it 
brought a fine crop of oats. I do not recollect | 
that I ever put on itany manure, besides the cin- 
ders, and [hardly suppose that the tenants, who 
have occupied it for the last nine years, have bur- 
dened it with manure. Indeed, I do not know 
that they have mannured it at all. This little lot 
is considerably exhausted by scourging treat- 
ment; but I do not know, in this vicinity, a 


From the Farmer's Register. | 








piece of high land of the same size, to which, if | 
, moderately manured, I would sooner trust for a , 
| fine crop of any kind. 








I have felt much at a loss to account for the 
canae of this increase of fertility from the use of 
blacksmith’s cinders. Since learning a little 
more, however, of the chemistry of agriculture, 
from your writings, and from other sources, [ be- 
gin to suspect that I have learned the seeret. 
Blacksmiths, while heating their iron and steel, 
use sand largely, by throwing it on the fire, and 
dipping the metal to be operated on in beds of it, 
to prevent oxydation, There is some potash al- 
so, probably, formed from the ashes of the coal 
exposed to extreme heat. Thus we have the ma- 
terials for the formation of the silicate of iron 
and potash, which seems tu be the acting manure 
in the famous Jersey marl. Of course, if this 
notion be correct, every blacksmith, while form- 
ing tools wherewith to work the land, is uncon- 
sciously preparing a most excellent material for 
its unprovement. 

It is true, that no great surface of Jand could 
be manured by shop cinders, if those from every 
shop in the state were carefully used. But in 


agriculture, small matters are not to be despised. 


Enriching a few acres in every neighborhood, 


, throughout the country, by means heretofore neg- 


lected, is certainly a matter worthy of attention. 
But besides the cinders from smith shops, a vast 
amount of a similar material may be found in the 
scoriz from the various kinds of iron-works in 
the country. These, probably, would be more 
valuable than ordinary shop cindets, inasmuch as 
a great deal of jime is used as a flux in iron- 
works. I have an intelligent and public spirited 
friend, largely engaged in iron-works, whose at- 
tention, | can almost pledge, to testing the value 
of such scoriz as manure, should you think this 
matter worthy of notice in the Register. It should 
perhaps be noticed, that as the materials alluded 
to above, belong to the class of stimulating ma- 
nures, they will, of course, need some aid from 
those which are nutritious. W.S, Morron. 





SALE OF DURHAM CATTLE. 


We copy the annexed from the last Franfort, 
Ky. Commonwealth. 

Messrs. Brown & Hopnces—-Much anxicty 
having been expressed to know the result of the 
sales made by me on the 5th inst., of the full 
blood Durham Cattle, belonging to the estate of 
James Haggin, deceased, I herewith give you the 
result for publication. 

One cow about 9 or 10 years old,to Robert Wm. 
Scott for $250. 

One cow about the sameage to S. P. Wesia- 
ger for $280. 

One cow 3 years old, raised 
4 Long Horns, # Durham, to 
$300 

One heifer calf 8 or 9 months old to Benjamin 
Grays, $295. 
$ by bull calf, 8 months old, to W. Rogers, 

63. 
am bull calf, 21 months old, to Joel Twyman, 

The sale of mixed blood also produced fair 
prices, some of which are also given. 

One large red cow to Wm. Rogers, $98. 

One large red cow to Philip Swigert, $91. 

A heifer to Robert W. Scott, $180, 

One cow to R. G. Jackson, $100. 

One cow to do. $153. 

bg prices corresponded with the grade of the 
cattle. 

The sales were made at public auction, at 4 
months, for negotiable paper endorsed. 

‘The best cow belonging to the estate had been 
sold afew days previously, at private sale for 
$100. H. Branton, 

Nov. 12, 1835. 


_ oo SS eS 


Wy Gen. Slanders, 
. E, Blackburn, 


Fat Cows.—Mr. Rufus Smith, of Hatfield, 
slaughtered two cows last week, pasture fed, 
which weighed two thousand and seventy-five 
pounds! That aint slow. Mr. Joseph Be- 
mis of Chester, stuck a baby pig the other day, 
aged nineteen months, which weighed six hun- 
dred and twenty-three pounds! ‘They go the 
“entire Swine” always in Chester.—-Vorthamp- 
ton Cowrier. 
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LETTERS FROM A FATHER, 
Living in the State of New York, 
To his Son in Western Pennsylvania. 
No. V 

To my Son—In coithination of the treatise 
commenced in my last letter on the subject of 
manures, my next remark is, that when consi- 
derabls quantities of manure are accumulated in 
one mass, the manure suffers. much less waste, 
keeps better, undergoes its fermenting process to 
better advantage, and in ths end comes out bet- | 
ter manure, and moro of it, than if it had been | 
spread over a large surface in small and thin | 
parcels, ‘This is well understood, and it requires | 
but little observation to be satisfied that such is 
the fact. This then furnishes a strong argu- 
ment in favor of confining stock, during the 
season of foddering, to as sinall a spaco as prac- 
ticablo. Much will be gained, if cattle and 
other stock can be kept all the while, day and 
night, during that season, in the barn-yard, or 
in stables connected with it. I practic2 this— | 
havo practiced it for several years, and certain I 
am, that by deing so, I am a great gainer in the 
article of manure, as well asin the better keep. 
ing of my stock. But this is practicable only in 
cases where water is connected with the barn- 
yard. Itis a serious error in your case, that 
your cattle and other stock have to go in the 
winter forty rods for water; yet the circum- 
stances of your location indicated no better way, 
and you are not in the least blamable for so ar- 
ranging your barnestablishments. Yet it is cer- 
tain, that in consoquencs of this arrangement, 
you suffer graat loss in the article of manure, 
and it is equally certain that your stock does 
not winter nearly so well, as it would if thero | 
wore water in the barn-yard. You will do well 
to think of correcting this imperfection as soon 
as circumstances will permit. If there is no 
way to conduct water to your barn-yard by un- 
derground drains, or otherwise, tho only alter. 
native will be to dig a well, and introduce a 
pump. Not unlikely the gains of a single win. 
ter will be sufficient to remunerate the expense 
of both. 

There are very prevalent among farmers cer- 
tain practices which are manifestly incorrect in 
relation to the economy of manures. Such is | 
the practice which prevails to a groat extent, of | 
stacking hay in meadows, and giving it out there | 
in the winter season to stock. This practice is | 



































ing. Itis not disputed that when fodder is thus 
| given out around a stack, a small place in its 
immediate vicinity, will be abundantly and su- 
perabundantly manured. Of course, the next 
crop growing upon it will generally be large, 
and the second may be considerably improved by 
the manure thus deposited upon it. But here is 
an end of beneficial results. ‘The whole of this 
dung, exc2pting so much as is useful to the two 
crops, lying as it does on the surfaco of the 
ground, and not at all incorporated with it, es- 
capes into the atmosphere, and after two years 
it is scarcely pere>ptible that the soil is in the 
least benefited by it. 

But to the practic? now laboring under cen- 
sure, there are other weighty objections. When 
fodder is given out from stacks, the dung which 
it makes is not distributed as it should be. It is 
accumulated just round the stack, in vastly 
greater quantitics than are needed there, and it 
is only at small distances from the stack that 
enough is deposited to be perceptibly useful. It 
is true, that the evil here complained of might 
be, and should be when stacking is practiced, 
partially remedied, by going on to the ground in 
tho spring, and making a better distribution of 
tho manure. Bvt this is rarely attended to. 
Now I venture to say, let the hay of which any 
given stack is composed, be foddered out in sta- 
bles, or in a barn-yard, prepared or not prepared 
in the manner heretofore prescribed—let the ma- 
nure which it makes be subsequently applied ju- 
diciously to the farm, and incorpor.ted with the 
soil—let these things be done, and I say without 
the least hesitation, the results in manure will 
be twice as valuable as if the hay had been fod- 
dered out around tho stack. 

The principles maintained hers and elsewhere 
in these letters, if correct, go to show the impro. 
priety of practicing as you told me you had 
done, that is, turning your stock in the winter 
on to a meadow lying adjacent to your barn, and 


foddering them there, carrying the hay far into |! 








the meadow, and distributing it in all directions. | 
This, you told me, you had don 
improve the meadow, by thus causing manure to 
be scattered upon it. By this means your mea. | 
dow would no doubt be a little improved, but the 
value of this improvement would by no means | 
be equal to the worth of the manure which the 
same hay would make, if given out in your 
barn-yard, and the manuro subsequently remo. 
ved toa ficld under the process of tillage, and 





objectionable for two reasons, first, because it is 

an injury to meadows to have any stock graze and 
tread upon them in tho fall, in the winter, or in 
the spring. The small gains of grazing at those 


| 
seasons of the year are far more than balanced || crop, and sometimes, when the season is pecu. 


i) li irly dry, it results in a total failure. 
nextcrop. Besides, the treading and poaching | ! 


by the diminished quantity and value of the 


of the ground by stock at those seasons directly 
injures the soil, and renders it unfit for thrifty 
production. I maintain, that no stock should bo 
allowed to goon meadows, from the first of Oc. | 
tober till the next crop is taken off. 
But secondly, the practice here objected to in. | 


volves a prodigious waste of manure. I know | 


that many farmers consider this as a cheap and | 
economical method of getting dung into their | 
meadows; but thore is fallacy in their reason. 





meadows at all, with fresh unfermented dung, is 
| 


| practice. 


| 


there incorporated with the soil. To manure 


in general a very wastcful and objectionable 
It rarcly avails to any other useful 
purpose then to improve the first and second 


It never 
1 adds any thing to the permanent improvement of 
| the soil. In regard to the economy of manures, 
| it should, I think, b> considered as a maxim 
| among farmers, to have all the fodder of a firm 
| given out at one place, or as nearly so as prac. 
ticable. Hence then, if stacks must be made, 
let them bo made by the side of your barn-yard. 
| Or, if many stacks be needed, let them all be 
made close together, at some convenicnt place in 
a pasture, and near to water. 





| ments to ficilitate transportation. 


2, with intent to || of manures will be continued in my next. 








I ought not, in my treatise on manures, to over. 





eed 
~~. 


look the hogpen. This should always be de. 
pended upon for considerable supplies of excel. 
lent manure. Modern improvers have suggest. 
ed a variety of means, by the use of which the 
quantity of manure in connection with the hog. 
pen is greatly increased. This is done chiefly 
by providing, in the outer yard of the hogpen, 
sufficient space to contain large quantities of lit- 
ter, such as straw, weeds, the leaves of trees, 
mud, or earth of any kind. These are thrown 
in plentifully, and being troden upon by the 
hogs, and intermixed with their own excrements, 
the whole mass undergoes a fermentation suita. 
ble to prepare it for usefulness, and comes out ex. 
cellent manure. 

I should have suggested, in its proper place,the 
practicability of greatly increasing the quantity 
of your manure, by gathering the fallen leaves of 
trees, and applying them to your dung heap, 
These are classed among the best materials for 
conversion into manure, and the stores of them at 
your easy command are inexhaustible. Trifling 
as this may appear to you, I doubt whether you 
can spend two or three days in autumn to better 
advantage, than by going into the woods, with 
a team and carriage suitably rigged, to gather 
leaves. The proper receptacle of these will 
be, the basin in your barn-yard, or your hogpen. 
Thus you may pile leaves in your barn-yard, 
heaps upon heaps, and by so doing increase the 
quantity of your manure to an indefinite ex. 
tent. 

The mud of swamps has been found by my. 
self and many others to be an excellent improver 
of the soil, but I am not aware that you have 
swamps in your vicinity. I have scarcely a 
doubt that either plaster or lime would operate to 
great advantage on the soil of your farm, and on 
most of the soils in Western Pennsylvania, But 
at present these articles can be obtained there 
only with difficulty, and at high prices, It is 
hoped that all impediments to their free use in that 
country will soon be removed, by public improve. 
The subject 


A Farnee 
New York State, December, 1835. 








The Seedling Chinese Mulberry Hardy. 
BY W. W. B. 

The doctrine that plants and trees from e@ 
southern latitude, too tender for our northern cli- 
mate, will become more hardy hero by raising 
them from the sced, we have long believed, and 
in a former communication maintained in some 
remarks we made on the cultivation of the vine. 
Its truth hae lately been exemplified in the cul. 
tivation of the Chinese Mulberry from the seed. 
It has been discovered, that plants raised from 
the seed sent from China, and also from seed 
which was produced in this country, are more 
hardy and better adapted to our climate than the 
trees introduced into this country from Europe, 
originally from the Philippine Islands. We 
have thc testimony of D. Stebbins, Esq., Secre- 
tary of the Hainpshire and Hampden (Mass.) 
Agricultural Soci:sty to this effect, in relation to 
the trees raised in Massachusetts from the seed 
sent by the Chinesc Missionaries.—(See Gen. 
Far. vol. 5, page 313.) ‘This difference in the 
hardincss of the two trees, (the European and 
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the seedling,) Mr. Stzbbins ascribes to the fact | 
of the seed coming from ths northern part of 
China, about the latitude of Italy. “That the 
seed which was imported last year for the first 
time,” says this writer, “‘ came from a high lati- 
tuds, is evidenced from the plants resisting the 
soverity of the last winter so well, even in ex- 
posed situations, and bzing so nearly acclimated 
in tho seed, it may be expected that trees from 
such sced will be as likely to bear our climate as 
the Italian White Mulberry, both being from 
nearly the same latitude, yct from different quar- 
ters of the globe.” ‘ Plints from the seed of | 
last year, which wero exposod to the open win- | 
ter, have this season grown to a good sized tree, 
and appear to form wood earlier, and with more 
facility than the Morus Multicaulus from Eu- 
rope.” There is undoubtedly truth in this rea- 
soning. Now the sime might be expected from 
seed raised in this country, resulting from this | 
general law, that nature adapts the constitution | 
of the offspring to the situation in which it is | 
placed—the climate in which it is to be reared. 
We were therefor2 happy to see this confirmed 
in a recont statement ia relation to several Chi. 
nese Mulberries raised from seed, which was 
produced in this country by Professor Ives, of | 
New Haven.—(See the Silk Culturist for Nov. | 
page 63.) The fact contained in it is so impor- 
tant to the silk grower, that we transcribe it en- 
tire, with the prefatory remarks of the Editor : 








“The fact contained in the following letter 
from D. Beardslee, a gentleman of science and 
observation, certainly conduces to the establish- 
ment of the theory, that trees from the sced will 
withstand the severity of our climate better than | 
those propagated in any other way. We hope | 
the Doctor and other gentlemen will continue | 
their observations and communicate to us the re- | 
sult.” 


“ Mr. Epitrorn--Dr. Eli Ives, of New Haven» 
has in his gardea three seedling Chinese Mul- 
berry trees. In the summer of 1833, a sinall 
Chinese Mulberry tree in his garden, then I be. | 
lieve in the second year of its growth from the 
slip, produced one berry, which ripened. This 
was planted in August, and the same season pro- | 


duced the trees [I have mentioned. They have | 


now endured two winters—-are four feet high, 
were very slightly injured by the last winter, and | 
show wool wick ts well hardened and perfect to 
the tips of the twigs. ‘The trees raised from slips, 
though standing within a few feet, were severely | 
tnjured by the last winter, and shoto wood which is | 
green, succulent, and bal'y matured. I have seen 
tt sugzested, that seedling Chinese Mulberry | 
trees would prove more hardy thin those raised 
from slips, and { conmu iicate this fact, as tend- | 
tng to confirm that opinion, and also to correct | 
what seems an erroneous impression, that this | 
tree cannot ripen its seed in our climate. | 
“Tam, sir, yours, &c. 
H. C. Bearpstee. | 
| 


“ Munro, Oct. 5, 1835.” 


This we think is a strong case, and proves in- 
contestably, that the seedlings are more hardy 
and better adapted to our climate than the foreign 
tree, which, however, increased in this country 
by layers, cuttings, &c., still retains the same 
tender constitution and disposition to vegetate 
late in the season, and cons2qu2ntly not to ripen 
its wood, which it had in tho clime from which 
it was introduced, We deem this an important ' 
discovery. The seedling Chinese Mulberry, is 
undoubtedly the tree for us to cultivate. We 
hope that those who have trees that produce seed 
will be careful to eave it and raise trees from it, | 














which will be far better adapted to our climate 
than the tender exotic from the Philippine Isl- 
ands. When once we have these, they may be 
increased to any extent by cuttings, layers, &c., 
for this will be but multiplying the same hardy 
plant. Thus every farmer in our country, who 
hasa soil adapted to the common White Mul- 
berry, may have fields.of this rich product of a 
foreign clime, waving its luxuriant foliage, with 
which, by the aid of that little insect the Silk 
Worm, he may clothe his wife and daughters 
with the finest silk, with as much ease and with 
as littleexpense as he now clothes them in gar. 
ments of flax or wool, and realize to himself a 
golden harvest from the sale of this precious ma- 


terial, which is destined ere long, in the nature | 


of things, to become one of the great staple 
commodities of our country, and a vast source 
of individual and national wealth. w. w. B. 





HIGHWAYS AND BY-WAYS. 
BY CORNELIUS PLOCKER. 


Mr. Tucxer—lItis, I believe, more than two 
years ago, when you had the goodness to insert 
in the Genesee Farmer a few lines I had sent to 
you for that purpose, and for which, in very flat- 
tering terms, you conveyed to me your thanks, 
inviting me at the same time to continue my 


'| communications. 


Cheerfully would I have obeyed this call, if 
any thing had occurred to me worth publishing ; 
and even now I am apprehensive that you will 
reject for the same reason what I am about to 
offsr again to your valuable paper. I shall risk it, 
however, being confident that I shall thereby at 
least evine to you, sir, my wish for its coutinu- 
ance. 

Several well written articles have appeared to 


| our notice, on the subject of the roads, com- 


plaining of their badness, and of the laws re. 
garding them, the authors of which are sanguine 
for amelioration ; but they seem to have forgot- 
ten, that more has been done in this western part 


| of New York these Jast thirty years, than has 


been done on any equal extent of ground in 
England, for perhaps as many generations. To 
extol the English road system, is extoling our 
own system; for there, as well as here, the farm. 
ers are the road makers and menders; but the 
English farmers have to pay toll, even upon the 
very roads which they have been assessed to 


make or mend, gratis, and to arrive at which / clemency of the weather, will attain to perfection, 


many of them have to send their teams and ser. 
vants out at midnight, eight or ten miles from 
their homes, and then in some places as many 
more miles to go to the nearest gravel pit to dig, 
sift, load, &c. 


The King’s high-roads are consequently very 


| good, but they are, in comparison with our high. 


ways, very few, and not by far so good as our in- 

















| 


comparable ridge-road. The by-roads are still | 


fewer when compared with our cross roads, in 


the firms occupy, being generally from three 
hundred to a thousand acres in dimension. Ilow 
wretched these by-roads are appears by their 
wagon and cart-wheels, the rim of which is from 
half a foot to a foot and upwards broad. It is 
truce, the broader the wheels ara the less there is 
to be paid for toll at th> turnpikes, but this sav. 
ing is too trifling to compensate for tho extra 











expense of those wheels. They ate broad 
in order to prevent their sinking in the clay. 
A well loaded wagon is never seen on these 
roads with less than four horses drawing a 
head of each other. Two horses abreast 
cannot go on account of the wide and deep 
ruts that line these by-roads. So much for the 
excellence of the English country roads. 

In the vicinity of London another road 
system is in operation. Scavengers do or 
cause the work to be done there. They are 


| proverbial among the Londoners for indo- 


lence, and for wickedness and insolence they 
are unparalelled—the dread of unprotected 
females who have to pass them, and to whom 
these wretches give constant cause of com- 
plaint for their indecent observations, if not 
worse usage. 

Surely, under such a system of road- 
mending it cannot be contemplated to sub- 
ject us, and I even hope that the writers I 
have alluded to will reflect and abandon their 
plan to make us farmers pay in dollars and 
cents to commissioners and their under- 
lings, whose aim it might be to have bad 
roads in order to have constant employ. 

With respect to what foreigners may say 
in derision of our roads, it ought to be as lit- 
tle regarded as their claim for the superiority 
of their mud, straw, and halm hovels, over 
our substantial and comfortable log huts. 
Let us excuse them, however, for their ex- 
cessive love of country: in their place we, 
Americans, might commit the same fault. 

CorneLiIus PLOCKER. 

North Murray, Orleans co. Jan. 20, 1836. 
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F'rom the Tennessee Farmer. 
Rearing of Stock. 

In our last number, we promised to notice this 
subject at an early period. We now proceed, in 
part, to redeem that pledge, by replying to the 
Queries of our correspondent from Middle Ten- 
nessee. 

The following Rules, we think, are applicable 
to the rearing every species of Stock : 

First—Breed from the best stock you can pro- 
cure, There is little or no difference in the ex- 
pense of raising a fine high blooded horse, worth 
from $150 to $3000,and an ill made, weak and 
worthless animal, which, perhaps, may be sold for 
from $30 to $60. 

Secondly—Let vour stock be well fed, well 
sheltered, and in every respect well attended to 
—No half starved animal, exposed to every in- 


and many will die under such treatment—It is, 
besides, one of the thousand instances of false 
economy, but, in truth, of shameful waste, thus 
to treat any animal; because, itis not ouly at- 


| tended witha diminution of its value, far exceed- 
| ing the expense saved, but it is a wanton waste of 


food. The corn, forinstance, required to sustain 
the life of a miserable, half starved hog, weigh- 
ing, perhaps, at three years old, from 120 to 150 
lbs., and of fattening him, if amas: fed, 
would have caused him, at eighteen months old, 


| to have weighed from 200 to 300 lbs., and the re- 


“i sult is similar in regard to other stock. 
consequence of the vast space of ground which | 0 


Thirdly—Let your animals be as regularly sup- 
plied with salt as with food. 
Fourthly—Let your food be properly and eco- 


| nomically prepared. One bushel of grain, ground 


or steamed, will be equal to one and an half, or 
two, fed whole and dry—and hay or straw, cut 
fine, is proportionably superior in value to the 
same quantity, fed without cutting. 

Fifthly—Let the best practicable plan be adop- 
ted for saving the manure produced by the litter, 
dung and urine of the stock. ‘This will, if judi- 
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ciously applied, be worth half their feed, and 
sometimes more than all of it. 

As to the kind of atock, whether horses, mules, 
hogs, cattle or sheep, which it would be most 
profitable to raise—this will depend on the capi- 
tal and the description of each man’s farm, For 
instance, the farmer who is able to keep brood 
mares of the best blood, and caa breed from first 
rate horses, should prefer raising fine horses to 
mules—while he who can only avail himself of 
coarse, ordinary mares, shou!d breed mules. 
Where there is a sufficiency of open land, for 
grain, meadow and pasture, and several hands 
constantly employed, and also the necessary 


shelters, we have no hesitation in saying, that the | 
farmer ought to raise at least horses or mules, | 
cattle and hogs—Because, the horses and mules, | 
if well supplied with good hay, will require but | 
little grain—the cattle will consume the straw, | 
shucks, and other provender, which could not be | 
be consuined by either horses or hogs, and, ex- | 


cept for pasture in summer, they can be raised 


with very little expense, while the manure they | 


will make will be of great value. The whole 
corn crop, allowing the oats and rye for horses, 
may be most profitably fed to hows, and with the 
aid of clover, pastures in summer, and roots, 
such as artichokes, [rish potatoes, mangel wurt- 
gell, &c., these animals, if properly attended to, 
and always kept in good order, will be found to 
be amongst the most profitable kind of steck ; 
whereas, if reared in the common old fashioned 
mode, they will not pay for the grain consumed 
by them, even at the most moderate price. In 
the the rearing of stock, it should always be re- 
membered, that care, punctuality in feeding, and 
a strict observance, not of parsimony or stingi- 
ness, but of true economy, which, to a great ex- 
tent, consists in liberality, are indispensably ne- 
cessary toa profitable result. By the aid of these, 
many animals will, by their manure alone, pay 
for their feed, aad all will, by the same means, 


make full remuneration for a large portion of their | 
I 


sustenance, : : ; 
We should think, that by the aid of clover, ju- 
diciously managed and used, the occupants of the 


fertile lands of Middle Tennessee could not fail to | 
find the rearing of stock a most profitable em- | 


ployment. 


MORUS MULTICAULIS SEED.! 
From the repeated applications which have 





been made to us within the last few wecks for | 


this article, we deem it necessary to the public 


information to state, that none can be obtained | 
Solicitous of | 
promoting the silk culture, and of enabling those | 


either in this country or France. 


who desired to enter into it to do so at the least 
possible expense, we were anxious, if practica- 


ble, of having a supply of this seed secured, and | 
accordingly induced Mr, Robert Sinclair, Jr. the |) 


Seedsman of our concern, to send to France with 
a view of procuring it, and in order to make as- 
surance donbly sure, we further induced him to 
interest our Consul General in the business, He 
accordingly wrote to that gentleman, as also to 
one of the most distinguished Seedsmen in that 
country—the result of his inquiries, so auspi- 
ciously made, is soon told—Nv seed of the Morus 
mnillicaulis is to be had in F'rance—ihe propaga- 
tion of the plant being there, as in this country, 
by layers and cuttings. 


*We regret this the more, as it greatly curtails | 


the means of multiplying this most excellent 
shrub, and tends to add to the expense of provi- 
ding orchards of it, as the trees, layers, and cut- 
tings, come infinitely higher than would the seed. 
We hope, however, that our Nurserymen will 
correct this evil, by setting apart a proper pro- 
portion of their largest shrubs, expressly for seed ; 
their interest, as well as patriotism, would dictate 
that they should do so. It isimpossible that they 


can supply the demands of the country through | 


the means of the usual appliances of their trade, 
by layering and cuttings, and, therefore, if no 
higher motives should influence them than that 
of money, that will be present henceforth, to 
urge them to the discarge of a duty, which as 
good citizens they owe their country.—Farmer & 
Gardener. 








FILLING UP GULLIES. 


The following deserves attention, and will 
doubtless receive it. The injurious effects of 
galls and gullies, and the difficulty of filling them 
up, 80 as to remain, have long been sources of 
vexation as well asa heavy iax upon the labor 
of the husbandman; but if the method recom- 
mended below should prove, on trial, to answer 
as well with othersas it has done with the writer 
of the subjoincd communication, the means of 
cure will beso simple, and the expense so trifl.ng, 
that galls and gullies must soon disappear from 
among us.— Far. & Gar. 


From the Tennessee Farmer. 


Herps Grass.—I have recently applied this 
| grass to a new purpose ; and was led to this ap- 








| plication of it by a knowledge of the very strong 
turf it forms upon morasses. This turf is no- 
thing more than a kind of carpet formed by the 
long and adundant root of this grass, so interwo- 
ven as to bear the weight of animals grazing. 

A thought occurred, that the root of this grass 
might be applied to the stopping of gullies— 
channels washed out by the rains. I fell to work, 
and in three years I succeeded in filling up one 
of 300 yards in length, aud one or two feet in 
| depth. 





This gully being near the middle of one of my | 
cotton fields, and at places impassable with the | C 
| ed liberty of me to build a machine on a 


| plough—was quite a nuisance in that respect, as 
well as being a fine vehicle to carry away my 
soil. 

Be it known, I had tried rock walls—they made 
the rent worse; brush and stumps also. Now, 
if any one of the readers of the Farmer should 
not have learned this mode of filling gullies, let 

y it—and do it in the following manner: 
| Put in a few cotton or corn stalks, or brush, and 
scatter the herds grass in with it without thresh- 
| ing—it will notthen so easily wash away--and 





! the task is done. 
When your grass takes root in the bottom of a | 
| gully, it catches the sediment as it passes ; thus, 
|| by the operation of natural causes, the evil is re- 


| moved, and that law (in part) which formed the 
| gully, stops it. Here is no art or science, but a 
little common sense. When your gully becomes 
| full—and it will--suffer the plough to slide over 


| and not plough up the grass, else the gully might 
re-form. The grass will occupy a row or two in | 


width, so would the gully, with this difference— 


the grass will make fine hay, and afford grazing || 


too—-so nothing’s lost. 
Wilson co., Nov. 15, 1835. 


Vrrneee, 


From the New England Farmer. 
. BROOKS’ SILK SPINNING MACHINE. 
The late valuable improvements that | have 
made in many respects on my machine, by 
which I spin nearly double to each spindle that 
was spun by the machine stated in the following 


|| letter, induce me again to invite those engaged 


_in silk culture, to try Brooks’ Patent Silk Spinner ; 

fully believing it is the best adapted to spinning 
silk in the best manner, for any use whatever, 
| As a confirmation of its giving satisfaction, I 


| publish the following letter from a citizen of | 
Ohio, who never saw the machine before he pur- | 


chased one; and had no instruction how to use 
| it, except the printed directions which are fur- 
nished with each machine, 


Mount Pleasant, Jefferson co., Ohio, 
11th mo., 28th, 1835. 
Respected Friend—Thine of the 14th has just 
| come to hand, and Iam sorry to learn that mine 
of 7th mo, last never reached thee. After hav- 
ing tried my machine, I wrote immediately, to let 





thee know that I would give thee thy price for the 

right of this state. Not being acquainted with 
| the merits of the machine, | thought best not to 
, purchase the right, until I !iad tried it; I am well 
| pleased with it, and have been anxions to obtain 
| the right. 
| Ihave succeeded we!l!, and my success has en- 
| couraged a number of my acquaintances to turn 

their attention to the business, some of whom I 





, have promised machines to, on the credit of thy 
t having offered me the riglit of the state, either as 


| thy agent, or under purchase of thee. Havin 

| tried the machine, and also having ascertained 

that the demand for it is likely to be greater than 

l expected last spring, 1 am wiiling to give thee 
for this state. 

With much difficulty I succeeded in getting 
150,000 eggs last spring; they hatched and did 
well with me, and | have about enough prepared 
for the loom to make one hundred yards, seven 
eighths wide. I expect to make upwards of three 
hundred yards out of my crop, and am preparing 





| to go largely into the business next year. Thy 


| machine meets my expectation every way ; all the 


| fault I find with it is, I have not spindles enough, 


| T have spun eight ounces per day with the four 
spindles. J want a machine that I can spin two 
| or three ounces a day with, 

I have saved about three millions of eggs for 
next year; one third of which I expect to feed 
myself, and all of which I expect will be manu- 

_ factured in this villace at my factory ; I am put- 








| ing about a yard. 








| ting them out to be fed indifferent neighborhoode. 
| We feed principally on the native leaf, which we 
| find to do very well, After I get through with 
, feeding my worms next summer, I expect to visit 
_ your state, and shall call to see thee. I have ob- 
tained a weaver from London, and we expect to 
manufacture every thing, from a ribbon to a balt- 
ing cloth. Thine, with respect, T. Ww. 
In a previous letter the writer of this request- 
large 
scale, to be propelled by steam power. Also my 
agent at Mansfield, Conn, is building a machine 
| to carry many spindles propelled by water power. 


| [have published the above letter, although the 


| writer did not expect it to appear in print I 
| have not doubted the propriety of publishing the 
| letter, believing his philanthropy would be well 
, pleased to be useful to the public. 

Apam Broozs 

| 





Burning Surface Soil and Clay. " 
The following method of burning surface soil 
and clay, as practiced by that judicious farmer, 
| Mr. Curwen, may be not only interesting but ure- 

ful to many aguiculturists, where ashes is diffi- 
cult of obtaining. 
|“ Mounds of seven yards in lencth, and three 
and a half in breadth, are kindled with 72 bush- 
els of lime. First a laver of dry sods or patings, 
, on which a quantity of lime is spread, mixing 
sods with it, then a covering of 8 inches of sods, 
on which the other half of the lime is spread and 
| covered a foot thicker,the height of the mound be- 
' In 24 hours it will take fire. 
| The lime should be immediately from the kiln. 


| It is better to suffer it to ignite itself, than to effect 
| it by the operation of water. 


! When the fire is 
fairly kindled, fresh sods must be applied. I 


| should recommend says Mr. Curwen, obtaining 
| a sufficient body of ashes before any clay was 
| putonthe mounds. The fire naturally rises to 
: the top. 
_todraw down the ashes from the top, and not to 


[t takes lees time, and does more work, 


suffer it to rise above six feet. Where lime- 
stone can be had, a small quantity in the mounds 


_ serves to keep the fire up and improve the quali- 


ty of the ashes.— Fur. & Gar. 





LIME. 

In Wales, the lime-burners have changed their 
method of calcining the stone. Instead of using 
kilns as formerly, they now manufacture the ar- 
ticle without any kiln at all, by simply managing 
it as charcoal pits are burned in this country. 
The lime-stone is planted in large bodies, which 


| are calle-! coaks, the stones not being broken 
small asin the ordinary method. The lime thus 


obtained is said to be preferable to that burnt in 


, the ordinary kilns. This plan would be espe- 
_ cially desirable where transportation is an ob- 


ject, as the crude stone could be taken to the 
field whereon it may be intended to be used, and 
there converted into lime; thus saving mucb 
trouble and expense in hauling.— Far. & Gar. 





From the experience of others do thou learn 
wisdom, and from their feelings correct thine 





own faults, 
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From the New England Farmer. 
Indian Corn. 
1. G. Fessenpen, fsq.— Dear Sir: In De- 

eember, 1834, you publishcd in the N. E. Farm- 

era communication from me, concerning a species | 
of Indian corn, which I had planted the preceding | 
season, the seed of which I had procured of | 

Judge Buel. Its chief recommendation, in my 

estimation, resulted from the fact, that it came to 

maturity about a fortnight earlier than any kind | 
of field corn which the farmers in my neighbor- | 
t 


a 








jyood were accustomed to plant; thus anticipating | 
the early autuommal frosts, and enabling me to sow 
corn land with wheat in tolerable season, I ex- 
pressed the opinion also, that it had been as pro- | 
ductive as any other corn witch | had ever plant- | 
ed; but as I had tried it but once, 1 did not feel | 
so confident of its productiveness, as to commend | 
it on that account. Ihave planted the same kind | 
of corn the past season and no other; and the re- | 
sult has fully equalled my expectations, I was | 
able to gather my corn leisurely and finished || 
eywing my corn and potato ground by the 3d of || 
October. In former seasons, with a different spe- | 
civs of corn, | was always hurried, and was sel- 
dom able to finish sowing wheat till about the 
middie of October, and in some seasons, not un- 
til atter the 20th. Wheat sown so late, is more 
liable to blast, and is more exposed to be winter- | 
killed, than that which 1s sown earlier, and has 
opportunity to get well rooted before the ground 
freezesup. Late sown wheat will sometimes pro- 
duce a fair crop, but success is so uncertain, that 
it should be avoided when practicable. 

I have taken some pains the past season to as- 
certain the productiveness of this corn, with 
some degree of certainty. 


In order to try the | 





so large a product, I would have preserved and 
threshed it by itself, in order to ascertain the ex- 
act quantiiy of shelled corn. But a part of it 
was husked and mixed with other corn vefore my 
curiosity to know the quantity was excited: 


' From the experiments which I have made, | am 


satisfied that there were, at the time of husking, 
about half as many bushels of corn as there were 
of ears. 

My crop suffered a considerable diminution 
from two causes. A |ittle before the time for the 
first hoeing, | found that my neighbor’s poultry 
had been very busy in the ficld and had actually 
scratched and pulled up at least one forth of the 
piece, This had to be planted over the second time 
and was much less productive than the first plant- 
ing. 

‘While the corn was in the milk, a violent gust 
of wind passed over the field, and laid the whole 
of italmost prostrate. Maeny stalks were broken 
off and never rose again. But for these two caus- 
es, there would have been a considerable increase 
in the product, and an almost total abstraction of 
the poor corn. ‘The green and mouldy ears were 


wholly attributable to these causes, and withont 
‘ } 


| them the poor corn would scarcely have exceeded 


| one per cent. 


experiment, I selected a piece of ground, which, | 
by actual measurement, contains one acre and |, 


twelve rods. ‘Chis ground was planted the pre- | 


ceding year, about one half of it with potatoes, | 


the other half with corn. This sclection was 
made, not from choice, because I do not ap- 


I am, very respectfully, vours, &c. 
Samuet Laruropr. 
West Springfield, Jan. 1, 1836. 





From the Baltimore Herald. 
Mixed Cultivation of Potatoes. 


We are indebted to a subscriber in Washington 
county, Va. for the subjoined communication, de- 


| tailing a series of experiments in the raising of 


potatoes and corn asa crop in common. We 
thank him for his favor; it is just such an essay 
as is most valuable to agriculturists generally. 
Practical results are always preferable to specu- 
lation and theory, because nothing being left to 
uncertainty, the husbandman is encouraged to go 


| on and follow the example of his successful neigh- 


prove of planting the same ground for two suc- |, 


cessive years, and more especially with the same 
kind of crop. The result of this experiment 


bor. Wecould wish that others would tread in 
the footsteps of our Washington correspondent, 


| and give us statements of theirexperiments, the 


showed evidently that it is bad husbandry to plant | 
i | thereby greatly promoted. 

| To the Editor of the Farmer and Gardener;— 
where corn grew the preceding year, was not so | 


the same ground twice in successiou with the 
same crep,—for the corn on that part of the piece 


well eared, nor were the ears so lurge, as on 
that part which had been planted with potatoes. 

In the beginning of May, twelve loads of 
coarse manure from the barn yard, were spread 
upon the land, and it was then covered under a 
furrow of five or six inches deep, 
fine manure, composed chiefly of earth that had 
been deposited in a low spot in the yard the pre- 
ceding suinmer, were then spread upon the land 


and the fine manure was mixed,and partly covered 
with the earth. ‘The ground was planted on the 
13th of May, in rows of three and a half feet asun- 
der,with a space of two feet between the hills. The 
seed was soaked about twelve hours in warm wa- 
ter, mixed with plaster, planted five kernels in a | 
hill, and at the first hocing, thinned out, so as to 
leave but three stalks standing in each bill. The | 
corn was hoed three times, and the last hoeing | 
was performed early, about the 25th of June, | 
some days before the corn began to show its tas- | 


interests of the cultivators of the soil would be 


Sir—I have noticed in the Farmer and Gar- 
dener of the 17th inst. in description of a sample 
of some fine potatoes presented to you, and also 
quotations of other samples for inspection, the 


| weight of the heaviest of which is five lbs. [ 


el _ would state for the information of farmers, that I 
Fight loade of | 


have been a potato raiser for manv years; and, 


| perhaps, it may be beneficial to others engaged 
' in their culture to understand my method of rais- 


} 





| 
sels. I have long been of the opinion, that cut. | 
ting or disturbing the fibrous routs just before the | 
corn ts about to set for ears, is injurious to the |! 
Crop, as It impairs its capacity of imbibing nour- 
ishment at a time when it is most essential, 

The cultivator was used at each hoeing, and 
the old practice of hilling up the corn at the last 
hoeing was dispensed with. The stalks were 
cut early in September, but not until they had 
generally began to change their color, nor until 
many of the ears were fully ripe. The corn was 
hot picked till the 30th Sept. and between that | 
and the 5th of October was husked out and crib- | 
bed. From this acre and twelve rods of land, | 
were gathered 217 bushels of ears of good sound | 
corn and seven bushels of ears of poor corn, mak- 
ing 224 bushels in the whole. Had I anticipated 





;, _ ing as also the quantity I have raised for several 
when it was harrowed with a light seed harrow, | years . ( 
ull the surface of the ground was well pulverized || 


’ In 1830, I made an experimenton anew 
plan in planting a part of my crop; planting 
corn and potatoes on the same land. I planted my 
corn six feet east and west, and a row of pota- 


| toes between each alternate row, and when I gath- 
! ered my crop, I was so well pleased with the plan 
| that I have planted in the same mode ever since, 


and have succeeded in always producing good 
crops, except one year, which was a failure from 
a severe drought. In 1831, I had sixteen acres 
in corn at nine feet distance, and potatoes in the 
centre of the corn rows, my crop was fine: on 
the sixteen acres the product of potatoes was 2500 
bushels, corn 25 1-2 bushels to the acre ; the po- 


| tatoes, taken altogether, the largest I have ever 
|| raised: one weighed 5 pounds, 9 ounces, a num- 
|| ber other, 4 pounds and upwards; and I have no 
| doubt but there could have been from 80 to 100 | 


bushels taken from my crop that year, that would | 
have averaged 3 pounds. I have come to the | 
conclusion, that one fourth, if not more, can be 
raised from the same quantity of seed; they 
grow much better than in a patch of entire pota- 
toes. ‘The potato is a vegetable that grows best 
in a cool, moist climate, and | am of opinion the 
corn crop is but very little diminished in the yield, 
while the potato crop is much promoted in the 
product in planting the two crops, on the same 
land. I believe it a great advantage, as in culti- 

















throw a furrow open and drop the potato on the 
plan of planting corn, and cover them with the 
plough, at the time the corn should be ploughed 
the first time. The most labor in raising the po- 
tato in this way, is in taking them up in the fall 
and putting them in the cellar. In 1832 my crop 
was valuable, it yielded 2400 bushels raised the 
same way. In 1833 L had but a light crop, as 
before stated, owing toa severe drought ; in 1834 
my crop was 2900 bushels, the present ~ was 
2000. The potato isa profitable crop. find 
them, from experience in feeding, good food for 
horses, cattle, hogs, and sheep. The hog is most 
benefitted to have them cooked and mashed, and 
meal mixed among them. It is am easy matter, 
and but little expense, to have a steam establish- 
ment to cook from 1 to 20 bushels at the same 
time. I have one that 8 bushels can be cooked in, 
in two hours. The plan is simple and cheap. 
Any tolerable handy farmer can fix one with a 
trifling expense. Corn in the ears, or shelled, 
cut straw, or any kind of food that it may be ne- 
cessary to have cooked, can be prepared in the 
same establishment without any alterations being 
necessary in the machine. It may aot be unin- 


| teresting to state a few circumstances as to the 
| particulars of a part of my crop. In 1834, from 
| 8 acres which I had in corn and _petatoes, (it be- 


ing a part of the land I had in the mixed crop, [ 
realized an average of the two crops, corn and 
potatoes, rating tue later at 20 cents per bushel 
and the corn at 40 cents, of $52 per acre, besides 
pumpkins and beans: of pumpkins, I gathered 
6 wagcon loads. aay: 
I noticed the description of a large radish in 
the essay on vegetables, A aadish which grew 
in my garden this season, weighed 12 pounds 
with the tops and small roots trimmed off. 
Washington County, Va. W.B. 








“HCP List of Payments unavoidably deferred 
till next week. 
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Clover Seed. 
ED CLOVER ef the different varieties, and 
from different sources, White Dutch Clover, 
Lucerne, or Dutch Clover, affording 3 or 4 crops in a 
season, and some other foreign varieties, constantly 
for sale atthe RocnEesrTerR Seep Store b 
REYNOLDS & BATEHAM. 
January 28, 1836, jan 30-ar3wl4w 


Grass Secd. 


ONSTANTLY for sale at the Rocnxerven 
Seep Store, Timethy or Spear, Red Top or 
Herds, Orchard or Cocksfoot, English Ray, Pacey’s 
Perennial Rye, Italian Perennial Rye, and several 
other foreign grasses, most of which have been suc- 
cessfully tried in this country. 
N. B. Cash paid for Grass Seed, Beans, Peas, 
&e. REYNOLDS & BATEHAM, 
No. 5, Arcade Hall. 
January 28, 18386. jan 30-ar3wi4w 


Monroe Horticultural Garden & 
NURSBRY. 

HE subscriber offersto the publie 

a choiceselection of Fruit Trees, 

of French, German, English and 

American varieties, consisting of Ap- 

ples, Pears, Plums, Peaches, Cherries, 

Apricots, Nectarines, Quinces, Currants, Goose- 

berries, Raspberries, Strawberries, Ornamental 

Trees, Shrubs, Plants, Hardy Roses, Vines, Creep- 

ers, Herbaceous Perenniai Plants, Bulbous Roots, 
Gc. &c. 

ALSO—Afew hundred of the Morus Multicaulis, 




















vating tne crops thus, but little time is lost. | 


or Chinese Mulberry, the White Italian Mulberr 
by the hunbred or thousand, Grape Vines of both 
native and foreign varieties, mosty of large size, for 
sale by the single vine, hundred or thousand, at re- 
duced prices. The subsgriber has a !arge collection 
of Green- House Plants®&f choice and select varie 
ties, and in good condition, 

s(_# Orders for Mr. Rowe’s Nursery received by 
the Publisher of this paper. 

Catalogues willbe sent to those who wish them, 
gratis, or may be had by calling at the office of the 
Genesee Farmer. ASA ROWE, 

Greece, Monroe co. N. Y. Sept. 13, 1834, 


OBB’S MANUAL OF CULTURE OF 
SILK, &c. forsale by 
HOYT & PORTER. 
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From the Tennessee Farmer. 
Obstacles to Agricultural Improvement. 
Strange as it may appear to a reflecting mind, 
it is nevertheless true, that the great cause of ag- 
ricultural improvement, on which the happiness 
and prosperity of individuals, as well as the na- 
tional wealth, strength and resources are so en- 
Otely dependent, is more effectually impeded, by 
a belief in a large proportion of those engaged in 
agriculture, that it is not increased knowledge, 
but additional physical force, which they want. 
We often hear it said, “ we already know more 
than we can practice, and wherefore should we 
disturb ourselves adout acquiring additional 
knowledge.” 


To such an objection it should be sufficient to 
reply, that every degree of knowledge of one’s 
trade or profession, must always be beneficial. 
The mechanic who is a perfect master of his trade, 
although placed in circumstances which preclude 
the possibility of his reducing all his knowledge 
to practice, will still be found universally to suc- 
ceed better than his neighbor whose ability per- 
haps exceeds his knowledge—So it is with the 
farmer or planter. Although he may be unable 
to reduce ta practice all the knowledge of which 
he is now in possession, yet there is much, no less 
valuable, of which he is destitute, which if pos- 
sessed he could reduce to practice. Increased 
knowledge would moreover enable him to do, 
what he can and does perform, in a manner much 
more profitable, and often much easier than the 
one he now pursues. 

But generally speaking, the objection to en- 
deavors for obtaining increased agricultural 
knowledge, which we are now combatting, will 
be found to proceed from those who are the de- 
voted advocates of that wretched, laborious and 
unprofitable land killing system, which has so 
long and so generally prevailed, especially in the 
Southern States—one would think that if the 
voice of reason were disregarded. occular demon- 
stration would long since have left this system 
without a single advocate. What has it accom- 
plished in two hundred years past? It has been 
most diligently pursued ever since the first set- 
tlement of the United States and what has been 
the result?) Why invariably, without a single 
exception, it has reduced the countries to which 
ithas been applied from fertility to barrenness, 
and forced their inhabitants either to abandon it, 
to substitute in its stead a diffrent and a better 
system or to remove from their native homes, and 
the society of their friends and relatives, to some 
distant clime, whose soil had not yet been subject- 
ed to its destructive operation. JLabk at Virgin- 
ia, North and South Carolina, Georgia, and even 
the older settlements in the States of Tennessce 
and Kentucky, and what do we behold, with the 
exception of those spots in which a better system 
has been resorted to, we see large tracts of coun- 
try, once fertile, either so impoverished as to be 
totally unfit for cultivation, or at least reduced to 
that state, which renders them now incapable of 
producing one half, often one third, and not un- 
frequently not one eighth of their original pro- 
duct! The truth manifestly is, and it has been 
most clear-and decisively demonstrated by actual 
experiment, that such are the inherent defects of 
the system, that even the highest degree of orig- 
inal fertility has been unable successfully to resist 
its deleterious influence. The once supposed 
inexhaustible fertility of the rich plains of Ken- 
tucky, of West Tennessee, and of the richest bot- 
tom lands in both States, has rapidly declined 
under its baneful operation. Pennsylvania, and 
the Eastern States, also, were once subjected to 
its operation, and experinced the same fate—un- 
der the pressure of necessity, they have resorted 
to an improved system of agricuiture, and what 
has been the consequence? Why, that in about 
fifty years, under its operation, many sections of 

those States, after being reduced almost to perfect 
barrenness, have attained to a degree of fertility 
far beyond that which they originally possessed, 
and which now enables them to confer wealth, 
comfort and prosperity on their diligent and eco- 
nomical cultivators. Is it not passing strange, 
that with such clear, unequivocal, and decisive 





evidence, daily before our eyes, any one should 
still be found, incredulous as to the utility, nay 
the absolute necessity, of AcricuLruraL Im- 
PROVEMENT. fa 


From Malte- Brun's Geperaghs 

A Lost Fruit Tree. ae 
A large and beautiful fruit tree, celebrhted 
among the ancients, the persea of the Greeks, 





and the lebakh of the Arabians, seems to have:ll, 


disappeared from the Egyptian soil ;. at least, naw 
uralists cannot recognise it in any of the species 
now existing in that country. It Has been sup- 
posed to be the aguacate or avocatier of St. Do- 
mingo, to which in consequence of this conjecture, 
botanists have given the name of Laurus persea. 
Others have attempted to prove the identity of it 
with the sebesten (Cordia sebasfena,) but the dif- 
ferences are too glaring to allow this hypothesis 
to be tenable. We are only assured by positive 
testimony that this tree had become more and 


more rare, and at last disappeared before the year || 
700; and that having come from Persia, where |; 


its fruit was crude and bitter, it acquired by cul- 
ture those excellent qualities for which it was so 
celebrated. These circumstances ought to 
have led naturalists, to look for this tree in the 
East Indies. 





From the Edinburgh Quarterly Journal of Agriculture, 
East India and American Cotton.} 


The growth of cotton might be much increased 
in India. There are ten distinct species of this 
plant known, of which there are many varieties. 
Of these species, two, the Gossypium indicum and 
G. arboreum, are natives of India. The cotton 
wool imported from India does not bear so higha 
character in the British market as the American. 
The American cotton plant is the Gossypium her- 
baceum; but the inferiority of Indian cotton wool, 
arises not so much from the difference of the species, 
as from the mode of managing and gathering the 
crop. In America the cotton wool is gathered care- 
fully by the hand from the podsasit ripens,and plac- 
ed in bags suspended from the necks of the gather- 
ers. The locks of wool which fallon the ground, are 
gathered and kept separate from the rest. The 
Indian cotton is gathered all at once, whether it is 
thoroughly ripened or not; and it is thrown on 
the ground to dry and won. Themixture of the 
earth and brittle pods with the cotton, by this ex. 
cessive carelessness, renders it dirty and unfit for 
the delicate machines of this country. The im- 
ports of this article into Britain will show the su- 
periority which the Americans at present main- 
tain over our Indian brethren. The quantity of 
American cotton spun in 1832 amounted to 212,- 
313,696 lbs. whilst the East Indian of the same 
year only amounted to 18,287,280 lbs. The total 
import of cotton in 1832 was 270,690,600 Ibs., of 
which 229,007,272 lbs, came from America. 


East India Sugar. 


Sugar is an article which may be raised to any 
extent inIndia; but until itis manufactured in a 
manner very different from the present, all reduc- 
tion or equalization of the duty will never make 
East India sugar an acceptable commodity in our 
markets. Considerable quantities, imported from 
Mauritius and India, are sold in retail to ignorant 
people as the best West India sugar, at prices 
far above its intrinsic value. The culture of su- 
gar is simple enough in India, but it is very slov- 
enly. The squeezing of the juice from the cane 
is clumsily effected ; and after the liquid is near- 
ly evaporated, no farther care is taken of it, the 
residuum being not true sugar but sugar mixed 
with treacle. The red and black canes are sold 
in the markets, or at the gates of the cities, at a 
half penny for three or four large canes, to pas- 
sengers, who chew them as they walk along. 





Acureness or Lexicocrarurrs.—The last 
London Quarterly reviews at full length, with 
severity and no small degree of research, the 








standard Dictionaries of the English Language 
--Todd’s Johnson, Noah Webster, &c. * Our 
learned countryman is cut up without mercy,and 
Dr. Jolinson and his improvers fare little better. 

















It is evidently the opinion of the critic that the 
character and strycture of the Engtish language 
has not yet been analyzed by any one fully com- 
petent to the task. but we were ahout to give a 
single sample @ the definitions afforded by the 
corrected, agnended, improved, and orthodox edi- 
tion of Jotfison, taken from a number adduced 
by the réviewer : 

“ CravBerry, 8. the whortleberry or bilberry.” 

Heré we have no less than three distinct blun- 
ders'in 80 many words: blunders so gross that 
not a servant in the house of the shrewd lexico- 
grapher, could have failed to detect them on the 
first blush, It would seem from this and other 
specimens nofforded, that our dictionary manufac- 
turers in delving for the import of words which 
nobody uses, are apt to lose the meaning of those 
familiar to every school-boy. Todd’s Johnson is 
not within reach at this moment, but we may 
presume he would elucidate the most common 
implements of husbandry after this fashion : 

* Axe, s. the scythe, or grindstone.’ 

*Carrt, s. the cradle, or harrow.’--New Yorker, 
— — 
Fresh White Mulberry Seed. 
100 POUNDS of Genuine White Mulberry 

Seed, raised in Connecticut, and war- 
ranted the growth of 1835. For sale at the sign of 
the *GOOD SAMARITAN.” 

Hartford, Conn., Jan. 5, 1836. jan 16-f4t* 


Fisher on the Vine. 


BSERVATIONS on the Culture of the Euro- 
pean Vine, to which ix added a Manual of the 
Swiss Vignerons and the art of Wine making, trans- 
lated from the French—Price 75cents. Forsaleb 
june 20 HOYT & PORTER. 


Seed Corn. 

7“ subscriber has a quantity of the celebrated 
12 rowed Dutton Corn, raised by J. Buel, The 
advantages of raising ‘this corn are its prolific 
qualities, being easily made to yield from 70 to & 
bushels totheacre, an!itsearly maturity, ripening im 

about 100 days ‘rom time of planting. 

W. THORBURN, Seedsman, 
347 N. Market-st. opposite Post Office. 

Albany, Dec. 25.—j9 


























1000,000 Silk Worm Eggs, 


FOR SALE. 


+ ye subscriber having promised to supply se 
many individua!s who called to see his worms 
at work last year, and he having already sold so 
many, deems it proper to advise those who have not 
yet received any, and are intending tohave some, 
that they must order them at once, or possibly they 
will be disappointed, the demand being so great, 
and this being the proper season to forward them. 
They are sold for 25 cents athousand. Orders enclos- 
ing the amount will be punctually attended to, 
JAMES HOUGHTON. 
Rochester, Jan. 7, 1836. j7rfSm 


Robbins’ Planting Machine. 


[TH this Machine Corn, Beans, Peas, Broom 
Corn, Mangel Wurizel, Turneps, Onions, 
and seeds of almost every description, can be plant- 
ed with more system and correctness than can be 
done in the usual manner of planting with the hand 
and hoe. One mar may easily plant five acres & 
day, placing the seeds any given distance apart 
from two Or more inches, and in rows two and @ half 
feet apart. 

Machines can be had by applving to Reryoins 
& Batrenam, Rochester; C. N. Bement, Trea- 
surer of the State Agricultural Society, Albany; 
Busnrop Buck, Lanesborough, Berkshire county, 
Mass.; and Daniet T. Buck, Lowville, Lewis 
county, agent and proprietor for making and vending 
said machines, at all of which places it isintended te 
keep a supply on hand. 

Lowville, Nov. 24, 1835. nov 28-6m 


The Complete Farmer & Rural 
ECONOMIST, 


Y Thomas G. Fessenden, Editor of the New 

England Farmer, second edition, revised, im- 
proved, and enlarged, just published and for sale at 
the Rochester Seed Store, 


This work is got up in superior style, published 
on fine paper with new stereotyped impression, and 
is decidedly the neatest thing of the kind yet pnb- 











lished in this country. Booksellersand others 6¥j~ 


plied by the dozen ag the ‘rade price. 
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